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von der Aelst's song-collection, "Blumm und Auszbund," 1602, 
exists in only one copy (in Weimar) ; (p. 51, 668f.) the first 
edition of Scandellus' Liedlein was that of 1570, not 1578. 
The Berlin Ms. germ, quart. 709, which Bode refers to on 
pp. 65 and 345 (also in Anz. f. d. A. 32, 313), seems not to 
have been Brentano's (contrary to Bohme, Altd. Liederbuch, 
p. 774) ; most of it is in the handwriting of W. Grimm and the 
former owner, Meusebach, wrote on the Ms. itself that it was a 
gift to him "aus der Giitergemeinschaft der Briider Jacob und 
Wilhelm Grimm (die diese Lieder meist zusammengeschrieben)." 

Chas. A. Williams. 
University of Illinois. 



ROMVEBIASAGA (A. M. 595, 4°). Hrsg. von Budolf Meiss- 
ner, Palestra 88, Mayer und Mtiller, Berlin, 1910. 

This edition, which was originally intended for the Saga- 
bibliothek, has been expected for some time, for as early as 1903 
Mogk (Pauls Grundriss, II. 877, foot note) was able to an- 
nounce that Meissner was engaged in preparing it; and a much- 
needed work it was, for the saga has been available heretofore 
only in Gislason's 44. Prfiver af oldnordisk sprog og literatur, 
Kj0benhavn 1860. The text is equipped with critical apparatus 
and is accompanied by an introduction of 155 pages and copious 
notes. 

The B6mveriasaga is a translation of Sallustfs Bellum Ju~ 
gurthinum and Catalina and of Lucan's Pharsalia, the three nar- 
ratives from Eoman history being united into one saga. We 
possess two versions of the Old Norse work, an older one, des- 
ignated by Meissner as GIX, and a younger one of which there 
are three complete manuscripts, one from the last half of the 
14th century called GVIIL, one from the first half of the 15th 
century and a paper manuscript from the 18th century. The 
last, however, is of no value for textual criticism. The manu- 
script of the 15th century does not, according to Meissner, rep- 
resent an independent text of the younger version of the saga, 
but is based upon the manuscript from the end of the 14th cen- 
tury and may be a direct copy of the same. The relation between 
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the older and later versions he explains as follows : "GVIIL ist 
eine sehr freie Bearbeitung der urspriinglichen TJebersetzung. 
Vor allem ist der Text stark gekurzt, im Sallustteil bis zur Sinn- 
losigkeit. Fur die Beurteilung des Stils der TJebersetzung hat 
deshalb GVIII. nur geringe Bedeutung. Characteristische Ziige 
sind verloren gegangen, wofur unten Beispiele gegeben werden 
and typische Fonneln der spateren islandischen Saga haben 
sich eingedrangt. Die Entstellung der fremden Namen ist sehr 
viel welter vorgeschritten als in GIX., so ist z.B. in GVIII. 
Sebastius fur Sallustius eingetreten. GVIII. ist aber nicht eine 
Bearbeitung von GIX. sondern geht auf eine Vorlage zuriick, 
die einen besseren Text enthielt als wir in GIX. haben. Daher 
hat GVIII. fur die Herstellung des Textes einen beschrankten 
kritischen Wert." Then follows a citation of the passages in 
which GVIII. shows a better text than GIX. We should have 
been glad to have from Meissner a clear statement of his opinion 
regarding the relation of GIX. to the original translation. He 
evidently considers it to be one or more degrees removed from 
the original. Again, he does not discuss the possibility of an 
oral tradition, at least in part, in the case of GVIII. When a 
text shows so many abbreviations and additions as we find here 
we suspect that the author was writing from memory. We 
should think that a close comparative study of the two versions 
and the Latin text might throw some light on the question, for 
double versions of the same saga or of the same incident in two 
different sagas,- as we have for example in Viga-Glums saga, 
Chap. 16 and Eeykdoelasaga, Chap. 26 or Grettissaga, Chap. 25- 
27 and Fostbrafirasaga, Chap. 7 and 8, or GunrUaugssaga, Chap. 
10 and HallfreSarsaga, (Fornsogur, page 113), etc., furnish ex- 
cellent material for a study of the nature of oral and written 
tradition. Whether in the early days before the sagas were writ- 
ten down, the oral tradition passed from generation to genera- 
tion in a loose or in a fixed form is still a moot point in Old 
Norse literary history and these two widely differing versions of 
the Bomveriasaga, where we know that the starting point was a 
written text, ought to help in its solution. 

Concerning the original form and unity of the saga, Meissner 
is convinced that the three separate stories, namely, the war with 
Jugurtha, the conspiracy of Cataline and the civil war between 
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Caesar and Pompey, were from the beginning combined into one 
connected saga in Old jSTorse and that we have to do with one 
original translation. The style in all the parts is uniform. He 
mentions two facts which might seem to contradict such an as- 
sumption. First, Julius Caesar is almost always mentioned by 
his gens name in the Lucan part of the saga, but by bis cogno- 
men in the account of the Catalinian conspiracy. Secondly, 
Cicero is introduced in the Lucan part as if for the first time, 
whereas the name occurs frequently in the Catalina. But Meiss- 
ner adds: "Gegeniiber der allgemein hervortretenden Stilein- 
heit konnen diese Dinge nicht ins Gewicht fallen." We must 
commend the editor's good judgment in this matter. Scholars 
are often too eager to draw far-reaching conclusions from slight 
inconsistencies. We should hardly expect mediaeval translators 
to eliminate from their works all contradictions when dealing 
with several sources. The general impression of unity or di- 
verseness of style is, in the reviewer's opinion, a better criterion. 
Some of Meissner's comments on the general characteristics 
and style of the saga are interesting and instructive: The mi- 
nuteness and accuracy with which the two books of Sallust are 
translated is very unusual for the age. It is well known that 
the mediaeval accounts of the history of Eome generally omit 
everything between Tarquinius Superbus and Julius Caesar. 
The interest with which these events out of the period of the 
Eepublic are narrated indicates a notable deviation from the 
taste of the time. The literary significance of the saga lies in 
the fact that the translator possesses an unusual ability in giving 
a clear picture of the Eoman time instead of reclothing the whole 
in a contemporary garb, as was generally done by mediaeval 
translators. The historical sense is rather highly developed in 
him. He uses frequently such expressions as, Sem stiSr var 
Romveria, eptir siSveniu Romveria, sem Romveriar voru vanir, 
etc. His endeavor to present things as foreign and remote in 
point of time is seen in his frequent retention of the Latin term 
or phrase, but generally only in cases in which no good native 
word was at his disposal. He does not use Latin as an orna- 
mentation as was often done in the clerical prose of the tim e. — 
Furthermore, he is not without appreciation of the form of the 
Latin original. In many places the translation is a genuinely 
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artistic imitation of the Latin text. This, of course, does not 
apply to the verse of Lucan. The poetic form is discarded and 
the narrative only is reproduced. Even in the prose of Sallust 
certain rhetorical elements which are foreign to the simple Norse 
prose were not retained. To be sure, in this process of conform- 
ing to the native prose style many fine turns and pointed, pithy 
sayings are lost and pregnancy in expression is often replaced 
by dry diffuseness. But on the other hand the translator makes 
many additions and interpolations, generally prompted by a de- 
sire for greater clearness. By the side of this striving after 
conformity to the native prose style there is noticeable the above- 
mentioned attempt to retain certain characteristic features of 
the Latin style which are foreign to the Norse. In the play of 
these two tendencies we can discern the peculiarity of the trans- 
lation and the taste and culture of the translator. He undoubt- 
edly shows thought, purpose, deliberation and a sense for style. 
He displays a fondness for speeches and generally gives them in 
full. He prefers direct discourse to indirect and the changing 
of the latter into the former is very common. This sudden tran- 
sition from indirect to direct speech is characteristic of the sagas 
in general. 

In conclusion we may say that the work shows the same 
painstaking care and accuracy, which have characterized the edi- 
tor's former efforts, e. g., Die Strengleikar, Halle, 1902, and con- 
stitutes a valuable and welcome contribution to our knowledge 
of the Old Norse translation literature. 

C. M. Lotspeich. 

University of Cincinnati, Jan. 8, 1911. 



VART SPEAK, NYSVENSK GBAMMATIK I UTF8RLIG 
FRAMSTILLNING, AF ADOLF NOREEN. 
Vol. I. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups, Forlag, 1903-1907. 
In his review of Erik Brate's Svensk Sprdklara in Peda- 
gogisk Tidskrift, 1898, Professor Noreen says that he himself 
has never had either the ability or the time to write a brief 
grammar of Swedish, — and that is why he is putting forth a 
large one. It is a grammar of nine large volumes, that be- 
gan to appear in 1903, and has been coming out at the rate of 
about two hundred and fifty pages a year. Approximately one- 



